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DEAR EDITOR: 


National Letter- 
Writing Week 
focuses on 
letters to the editor 


etter writing—an art threat- 
L ened with extinction as our 

society increasingly turns to the 
telephone when it wants to “reach 
out and touch someone.” 

But the Postal Service doesn’t 
want letter writing to die. Besides 
the fact that it is part of our busi- 
ness, we also believe that the best 
and most lasting way to reach out 
and touch someone is with a letter, 
not a telephone call. That’s why last 
year we issued a set of commemo- 
rative stamps extolling the virtues 
of letter writing and revived an 
old post office tradition—National 
Letter-Writing Week. 

This year, National Letter-Writ- 
ing Week is scheduled for April 26- 
May 2. In post offices throughout 


the country, various activities are 
being planned around the themes: 
“Letters Lift Spirits,” “Letters Pre- 
serve Memories,” and “Letters 
Shape Opinions.” 

In addition, a major feature of 
this year’s National Letter-Writing 
Week will be promoting letters to 
the editor. 

Letters to the editor columns 
have been called “the Bill of Rights 
of responsible journalism.” Often 
the “most read” part of a paper, 
letters to the editor are important 
to the American way of life. 

A number of activities are 
planned to encourage newspaper 
editors to highlight the week in 
their editorial pages. Also, many 
post offices are working with their 



































local schools to promote letters to 
the editor contests as a “democracy 
in action” exercise. 

Some of the same approaches 
used during National Letter- Writ- 
ing Week last year will be repeated. 
These include a special issue of 
“Stamp Fun” devoted to letter 
writing. “Stamp Fun” is distributed 
to 40,000 Benjamin Franklin Stamp 
Clubs with a membership of one 
million elementary school -hildren. 

The award-winning “Mini- 
Page,” a supplement distributed by 
Universal Press Syndicate to 450 
Sunday newspapers with a circula- 
tion of 30 million, will again high- 
light National Letter-Writing 
Week. 

And there'll be features and 
stories in educational publications, 
as well as various community pro- 
motions and lobby posters hung in 
30,000 post offices. 

School participation in National 
Letter-Writing Week has received 
the blessing of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English (NCTE) 
and the National Association of 
Elementary School Principals 
(NAESP). NCTE helped the Postal 
Service prepare “All About Let- 
ters,” a fun and informative book 
for teen-agers, initially published 
last year. An updated version is 
available now. (To purchase a 
copy, write to “All About Letters,” 
NCTE, Dept. A, 1111 Kenyon Rd., 
Urbana, IL 61801, and enclose a 
check or money order for $2.00 
per copy, payable to NCTE.) 

Writing letters to the editor 
is an American tradition. 

Two classic “regular” letter 
writers have been J. Kesner Kahn 
of Chicago and Charles Hooper of 
Coeur d’Alene, ID. Since 1950 
Kahn has spent about 10 hours a 
week writing to some 100 daily and 
weekly newspapers. And Hooper, 
once saluted by the New York 
Times as “Letter Writer to the 
World,” was a full-time writer of 
letters to the editor. He died in 


1941, after producing 78,000 let- 
ters to editors all over the world. 

One of the largest newspapers in 
this country, the Chicago Sun- 
Times, receives about 4,000 pieces 
of mail a day, and the biggest indi- 
vidual recipient is Ann Landers, 
whose advice column pulls an aver- 
age of 1,000 letters a day. 

The New York Times receives 
about 60,000 letters to the editor a 
year, but only about 2,700 make it 
into print. 

Of course, the most famous 
letter to the editor remains the one 
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a youngster, Virginia O’Hanlon, 
wrote to the New York Sun in 1897. 

“Tam 8 years old,” the letter 
read. “Some of my little friends say 
there is no Santa Claus. Papa says, 
‘If you see it in The Sun, it’s so.’ 
Please tell me the truth, is there a 
Santa Claus?” 

The response came in a Sun 
editorial: “... Yes, Virginia, there 
is a Santa Claus. He exists as cer- 
tainly as love and generosity and 
devotion exist, and you know that 
they abound and give to your life 
its highest beauty and joy...” @ 


— 


America’s favorite editor 


f Americans were polled on their 

favorite editor, television’s Lou 
Grant would undoubtedly top their 
list. National Letter-Writing Week 
will highlight letters to the editor this 
year, so that makes him a natural to 
serve as co-chairman of the week with 
Postmaster General William F. Bolger. 

In real life, of course, Lou Grant is 
actor Ed Asner. He originally created 
the character of Lou Grant on “The 
Mary Tyler Moore Show,” earning 
three Emmy awards for comedy in the 
process. When “Lou Grant” became a 
television series in its own right, 
Asner won another Emmy for best 
dramatic actor for his portrayal of 
the tough-talking but warm-hearted 
editor of the mythical Los Angeles 
Tribune. In all, he has won six Emmys 
and numerous other awards for his 
work, 

Asner will be pictured on National 


Letter-Writing Week posters that will 
be displayed in post offices, schools, 
and libraries across the country. He 
will be shown in familiar Lou Grant 
garb saying, “A letter to the editor is 
democracy in action. Get in the act 
and write.” 

What Lou Grant says, Ed Asner 
believes. His interest in the newspaper 
business goes back to his days as a 
cub reporter on his high school news- 
paper, though his busy career now 
leaves him time to be no more than 
an avid newspaper reader. 

But millions of Americans know 
and love him best in his role as Lou 
Grant and have a habit of taking 
what he says seriously. Asner’s par- 
ticipation will surely give an extra lift 
to the letters to the editor “Write-In” 
planned for this year’s National 
Letter-Writing Week. ® 








LOCKS, 
TAGS & 
MAIL BAGS 








since 1918, turning out millions 

of locks, keys, mail bags and re- 
lated equipment that play impor- 
tant roles in transporting and se- 
curing the mails. 

And for just as long, it seems, 
its existence and its function have 
been unknown to most postal em- 
ployees. 

“I’m always surprised at the 
number of people who have 
worked for the Postal Service for 
years and never realized that we 
exist,” says Will Wyckoff, produc- 
tion planning specialist at the Mail 
Equipment Shops in Washington, 
DC. “People think that the Postal 
Service buys all of its equipment.” 

The Postal Service may be a big 
customer in private industry for 
certain items, like vehicles or mail 
processing equipment, but when it 
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comes to locks, keys and mail bags 
the Mail Equipment Shops under- 
score the philosophy that some- 
times it’s better to do the job 
yourself, 

“The value of having our own 
shops is the fact that we’re able to 
give the Postal Service what it 
wants when it wants it,” says Frank 
White, plant manager for 24/2 
years. 

The 80,000 square foot building 
housing the Mail Equipment Shops 
is the only one of its kind in the 
Postal Service. The 230 people who 
work there annually produce about 
two million mail bags of all sizes, 
including Express Mail pouches. 

The Mail Equipment Shops were 
created when Congress appropri- 
ated funds for them in 1889. In 
1918 they were moved to their 
present building, which was con- 











structed expressly for the purpose. 
The plant is organized into four 
basic operating sections: the bag 
shop, lock and key shop, press 
shop, and machine shop. 

It’s a fast-paced, assembly line 
type operation in the bag shop. It 
begins with sewers who take large 
sections of the special cotton-nylon 
fabric which number 2 and number 
3 mail sacks are made of, fold them 
once, and on industrial sewing ma- 
chines sew together the sides of 
the sack. 

From there the sacks are run 
through a machine that turns them 
right side out so that the “U.S. 
Mail” lettering is visible. Next, 
another group of sewers will hem 
the top of the sack, their hands and 
sewing machines moving in a blur. 
The pieces of cloth have now taken 
on the familiar look of the mail 


sack, but they are not yet a finished 
product. 

The next stop is at a set of punch 
presses where operators deftly 
punch the eyelet holes at the top of 
the sack. From there another set of 
workers rivets eyelets and attaches 
other hardware. The final step is 
threading the cord through each 
sack and securing it with a cord 
fastener. That's one of Sallie John- 
son’s duties. Johnson, a former cus- 
todian at USPS Headquarters, has 
been an employee at the Mail 
Equipment Shops for only two 
months. 

“I get a better sense of accom- 
plishment working here,” she says. 
“At the end of the day I can look 
back and see what I’ve done.” 

Although at first Johnson says 
she was “slow as a snail” at string- 


ing the sacks, she now averages 
continued 





Far left, Plant Manager Frank White amid 
some of the two million mail bags pro- 
duced annually. Left, the hands of Willie 
McDonald assemble more than 100 new 
locks a day, and, above, Talaiferro Barnes 
sews a mail bag 
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about 550 a day. About 8,000 fin- 
ished sacks, including Express Mail 
pouches (which are made of all ny- 
lon), are turned out each day in the 
bag shop. 

There is more to the Mail Equip- 
ment Shops than assembly work. 
Many parts of the bags and locks 
are made from scratch. The simple 
cord fastener, for example, is com- 
posed of six different pieces of 
metal, each one designed and 
crafted to exact standards by em- 
ployees in the press shop. 

The press shop turns out tens of 
millions of component parts annu- 
ally. The job requires several 
presses that run through more than 
one million pounds of coiled steel, 
brass and aluminum each year. 

Although Raymond Hawkins 
has been setting up and operating 


kly, taking large sec- 
al cotton-nylon fabric 
mber 2 and 3 mail sacks 





the presses for 35 years, he says 
most of his friends who work else- 
where in the Postal Service do not 
realize what his job entails. 

“Most of them aren’t familiar 
with this place even though they 
know where it is,” he says. “Some 
of them call it the ‘bag and rag’ 
shop, but we don’t like that too 
much.” 

The tools and dies used by the 
press shop to stamp out the mil- 
lions of sack eyelets, label holders, 
cord fasteners, etc., are designed 
and made in the machine shop. The 
machine shop enables the plant to 
cope with any necessary changes in 
specifications for a particular 
product, White says. New dies can 
readily be designed and put into 
use to meet new requirements. 

The lock and key shop manufac- 
tures most of the locks and keys 
used by the Postal Service for 
transporting and securing mail. 
Putting together the serial lock, the 
big brass padlock that is used on 
street collection boxes and vehicles, 
is the specialty of lock maker Willie 
McDonald. 

There are 70 possible tumbler 
combinations for a serial lock. Mc- 
Donald sits at his work bench 
wrapping the odd-shaped wire 
tumblers into the lock casings. The 
number of the tumbler and the 
order in which he installs it deter- 
mine the combination and which 
key will open the lock. 

With the tumblers installed, Mc- 
Donald puts the two halves of the 
casing together, closes the lock and 
inserts the right key. If it snaps 


open immediately his work is done. 


If it opens slowly or the key sticks, 
he applies a few knowledgeable 
hammer taps to the lock face to 
correct the problem. 

“This is tedious work, but I’ve 
always liked to make locks,” says 
McDonald, who has been at it for 
31 years. At the end of the day he 
will have assembled more than 100 
new locks. 


The greatest demand in the lock 
and key unit is for lock box keys. 
Employees cut about 1.7 million of 
these keys each year. Security for 
lock box keys is understandably 
important. There are more than 
100,000 different lock box key 
codes. 

Requisitions for new keys or re- 
placements come in from every 
post office. Each requisition must 
contain the number of the old key 
plus the number that appears on 
the back of the lock. Using a spe- 
cial hook up, this information is 
fed into a computer in the Western 
Area Supply Center in Topeka, KS, 
which will provide the correct code 
to be used to cut the new key. 

In addition to the lock box keys, 
employees also annually cut 25,000 
arrow keys used by carriers to open 
apartment house mail boxes and 
mail collection boxes, 13,000 serial 
keys to open the big padlocks, 
3,500 L.A. (Lock Andrus) keys 
used on domestic sacks, and 1,600 
rotary keys used on accountable 
mail pouches. 

The operations of the Mail 
Equipment Shops require a huge 
supply of raw materials. In addition 
to the big metal shipments, about 
four million yards of material for 
mail bags are ordered each year 
through the plant’s stock room. 

“Like other postal operations, 
the shops are always looking for 
ways to cut costs,” White says. 
With that in mind, he says the 
shops will soon begin using a poly- 
ester material to make sacks in- 
stead of the cotton-nylon mix, ex- 
plaining that the synthetic costs 
$1.17 per yard compared to $1.78 
for the cotton-nylon fabric. 

“We know we have to remain 
competitive with today’s market,” 
says White. “If we don’t, the Postal 
Service will see fit to take its busi- 
ness elsewhere.” 

Still, he doesn’t see that as a like- 
lihood anytime in the near future. 

—Ralph Stewart 
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or Betty Ray Roberts, a mys- 
terious allergy attack that 
puffed up her ankles to the 
point she could barely walk was 
the answer to a prayer. 

At least that’s the way the sunny- 
natured president of the National 
Rural Letter Carrier Association 
Auxiliary now looks at her tem- 
porary affliction. 

“I said, ‘God, are you trying to 
tell me something?’ ” she recalls. 
And then it occurred to her that her 
choice of a humanitarian project for 
the auxiliary to sponsor this year 
had been made for her: Members 
of the 57-year-old group would 
help the nation’s 38 million allergy 
sufferers by supporting the Asthma 
& Allergy Foundation of America. 

By tradition, each year the presi- 
dent of the NRLCA auxiliary, made 
up of 23,800 wives and husbands of 
rural carriers, must choose a new 
project to support and decide on a 
fund-raising project. In the past six 
years the group has raised an aver- 
age of more than $35,000 a year to 
aid victims of diabetes, arthritis, 
heart disease, lung disease, and 
epilepsy. 

So far this year, the auxiliary has 
collected more than $10,000 for the 
Asthma & Allergy Foundation, 
thanks largely to another incident 
that Roberts saw as ordained. Dur- 
ing the period when she was seek- 
ing a fund-raising project she was 
asked to substitute for a friend at 
a church board meeting. And, at the 
meeting she met representatives of 
Emergency Medical Information 
Inc. 

EMI is an organization that 
microfilms an individual’s medical 





record and laminates the dime-size 
piece of film onto a card that fits 
neatly into a wallet. The face of the 
card carries vital information in 
large print, such as “diabetes” or 
“allergies: penicillin, codeine,” and 
the film, when inserted in a 

viewer in an emergency room, 
shows a complete medical history. 
The card also displays a telephone 
number that a doctor may call any 
hour of the day for the necessary 
medical information if a viewer 
isn’t available. 

Selling the Emergency Medical 
Information memberships ($15 for 
an individual and $30 for a family 
of up to four) brings the NRLCA 
auxiliary $6.50 and $13, respec- 
tively, to contribute to the 
Asthma & Allergy Foundation. 

Since each sale could mean life- 
saving information would be avaii- 
able in an emergency, the fund- 
raising project has brought Betty 
Ray Roberts contentment that she’s 
helping members of the auxiliary, 
as well as knowledge that the auxil- 
iary will aid allergy sufferers. 

She’s devoted many years of her 
life to supporting the auxiliary, this 
year taking a leave of absence from 
her job with Florida Power and 
Light Co. to handle the almost full- 
time job of overseeing the organiza- 
tion’s many projects and activities. 

She joined it when her husband, 
Hubert, began serving a 130-mile 
rural route in their Central Florida 
town, Lake Placid, a route he still 
serves—and joined the rural car- 
riers’ association. Together they’ve 
held offices in their local and state 
organizations, serving simultane- 
ous terms as president and secre- 
























































Betty Ray and Hubert Roberts 


tary/treasurer of their respective 
organizations. 

The daughter of a postmaster, 
Betty Ray is philosophical about 
the politics that kept her out of the 
post office when she passed the 
Civil Service exam with high marks 
in the days before Reorganization, 
just as Hubert accepts the fact that 
his party affiliation barred his 
selection as assistant postmaster 
in the “old days.” 

“Being a rural carrier is the best 
job in the world,” declares Hubert, 
who won’t get any contradiction 
from his wife. 

Working for their organizations 
“gets in your blood,” she says. 
“We're like kissing kin and we 
can’t wait to get together to ex- 
change news about each other.” 

But, she notes, when they get 
down to business, they get things 
done. @ 


For additional information about 

the Emergency Medical Information 
memberships, contact NRLCAA 
National Project Chairman, Mrs. Kent 
Smades, P.O. Box 715, Leoti, KS 
67861. 
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JUST 
GIVE ME 


A CHANCE’ 


capped at all. I was born this 

way, and you never miss some- 
thing you never had,” says John 
Mullins. 

Mullins, a 27-year-old tour 1 
distribution clerk, was born with- 
out a lower left arm and hand. He 
is one of about 30 handicapped 
employees in the Louisville, KY, 
Post Office, which has “a work 
ethic that lends itself to helping 
others,” according to Sectional 
Center Manager/Postmaster Ken 
Lynn. 


# don’t consider myself handi- 





Above, Carl D. Rhoten, a Vietnam vet employed in the central markup unit 
at the Louisville Post Office. Above, right, John Mullins, born without the 
lower part of his left arm, doesn't consider himself handicapped 








“The philosophy of our handi- 
capped program,” Lynn says, “is 
the same as with PAR (Program 
for Alcoholic Recovery). Every- 
body here deserves an opportunity 
if they have the wherewithal and 
attitude. It’s an approach I haven't 
really seen many other places.” 

The men and women in the pro- 
gram, Lynn stresses, are not treated 
as handicapped. “They’re expected 
to maintain a work load, and they 
do.” 

Louisville makes a concerted 
effort to hire the handicapped, and 
this is particularly important here 
where three major military bases 
are located. “When disabled vet- 
erans leave the service,” explains 
E. Neal Jordan, director of Em- 
ployee and Labor Relations, “we 
make an effort to hire them where 
we can.” 

Richard Taylor, 33, a disabled 
Vietnam vet, started in the Louis- 
ville Post Office as a central mark- 


up unit clerk. He has a fused left 
knee and right ankle and must use 
a cane to walk. 

“I was making golf clubs for 
Louisville Golf when I got out of 
the service,” he says. “I worked on 
the assembly line and got paid $5 
an hour. I came to work in the post 
office because there were better 
opportunities and better benefits.” 

In December 1980 Taylor was 
promoted to supervisor in the CMU 
(Central Markup Unit). “I'd like to 
become a postmaster of a manage- 
ment sectional center some day. 
And I think I have a chance.” 

Carl D. Rhoten, 35, is another 
Vietnam vet employed in the CMU. 
A paraplegic, Rhoten came home 
from Nam unscathed but was para- 
lyzed from the waist down in a car 
accident in 1967. 

He spent the next 10 years at 
home and in hospitals, receiving a 
check for 100% non-service con- 
nected disability and another sti- 








improvising 


b mprovisation can often be the key 


to making it for handicapped people. 


Gayle Jones, 42, a tour 1 distribu- 
tion clerk in Lexington, KY’s, Barr 
Street Station, is a good example. 

Jones had been a city delivery car- 
rier in Winchester, KY, 18 miles away. 
Four year ago he was in an auto 
accident and lost his left arm. “I 
couldn't finger the mail anymore, and 
it was difficult to shoulder my mail 
bag. | asked for reassignment,” he 
says. 

To enable him to keep up with 
everyone else who sorts mail, Jones 
had an idea: He fashioned a tray out 
of aluminum that he could attach to 
his prosthesis. “The first tray I made 
I had trouble with,” he says. “But 
then I discovered a simple adjusting 
screw would make it more rigid and 
allow me to sort as fast as other 
clerks,” ® 


pend from Social Security. “At the 
VA hospital I heard about the post 
office’s program to hire the handi- 
capped, and in 1977 I came to work 
here as a CMU clerk.” 

Rhoten drives his own specially- 
equipped automobile 40 miles each 
way to work. 

Sallie McGinty, 50, another 
CMU clerk, lost her left leg below 
the knee 10 years ago. She uses a 
walking stick and sometimes 
crutches. 


“I was in business for myself— 
the restaurant business. But it was 
too much standing, and I had to 
look for something I could do and 
not stand.” She came to the post 
office three years ago; and became 
“a local legend” of sorts in 1978 
when Louisville was hit with the 
worst snow storm in its history. 
Trapped in the post office by the 
snow, McGinty stayed on the job 
for a week straight, sleeping at 
night on the floor in a sleeping bag 
in the postmaster’s office. 

Sam Burlison, 32, has been a 
CMU clerk as long as McGinty. 
The right side of his body is under- 
developed, and as a result he does 
not have complete use of his right 
arm and leg. 


“I was a maintenance man for 
the minimum wage in a retirement 
home. I wanted to make something 
out of my life so I can support my 
wife. In 1968 I took the clerk- 
carrier exam to get my foot in the 
door at the post office. I kept on 
pushing it. I kept going down to 
the Federal Building. I didn’t know 
the post office had a handicapped 
program. 

“I wrote Sal De Vito (the previ- 
ous sectional center manager/ post- 
master) a letter. I showed him all 
the red tape I had to go through. 

I told him I’d sweep floors, do any- 
thing. He told me he’d give me a 
chance. 


“I feel you got to show yourself 
that you can do the work. You've 








Sallie McGinty, who lost her left leg below 
the knee, discusses labeling procedures 
with Sam Burlison. Burlison does not have 
complete use of his right arm and leg 


got to give 110%. I just want to 
work and make a living and buy 
me a home one of these days, I 
hope. I want to live the good life.” 

John Mullins feels he’s always 
had to prove himself, despite the 
fact that he doesn’t consider him- 
self handicapped. In high school, 
for instance, he played three sports 
—football, basketball, baseball. A 
sports enthusiast, he still plays 
basketball and baseball, but he’s 
added tennis and golf to his 
activities. 

When he catches a softball in 
the outfield, in one sweeping mo- 
tion he throws the ball into the air, 
tucks the glove under his left arm 
and then fires the ball to the infield 
to try to catch the runner. Wit- 
nesses say he usually gets his man. 


Hiring the Handicapped 


981 is the International Year of 

Disabled Persons, but the Postal 
Service has been in the business of 
hiring the handicapped for a long 
time. 

Approximately 10,000 postal work- 
ers are handicapped, and while this 
figure compares favorably with the 
numbers employed in other federal 
agencies, USPS has a particularly 
enviable record in hiring disabled 
veterans. 

Nearly 57% of postal employees 
are veterans; the average in other 
agencies is about 40%. Disabled vets 


make up 11.2% of our career work 
force; the total for other agencies is 
4.7%. Compensable disabled veterans 
are 5.8% of our career complement 
and 2.9% of other agencies. 

“The Postal Service employs 30.3% 
of all veterans, 42.3% of all disabled 
veterans, and 31% of all compensable 
disabled veterans working for the fed- 
eral government,” says Nancy L. 
George, Assistant Postmaster General 
for Employee Relations. “These num- 
bers are notable because the Postal 
Service represents only 24% of total 
federal career employment.” ® 





“I took the clerk-carrier exam 
like everybody else,” Mullins says. 
“They called me for a casual ap- 
pointment. But when I came in and 
they saw I was missing part of my 
arm, they turned me down. I got 
an appointment to see the post- 
master, who said he would give me 
a casual appointment to see how I 
would do. After 89 days I gota 
career appointment. 


“When I was first turned down 
at the post office, it was a blow to 
my pride. I went home and cried. 
But I was glad to get the chance to 
show them what I can do.” 


Postmaster Ken Lynn stresses 
that Louisville’s successful handi- 
capped program is typical of 
that office’s general attitude. For 
example, in 1980, Louisville was 
40% over goal in the Combined 
Federal Campaign. The office is 
currently looking into the possi- 
bility of hiring blind people to 
operate “talking computers.” 

The computers, which would be 
provided by the Kentucky Bureau 
for the Blind at no cost to the post 
office, would be used for telephone 
inquiries. Blind clerks would take 
information over the telephone— 
such as ZIP Code number inquiries 
—and input the request into the 
system which, through voice 


answer-back, would provide the 
information sought. @ 


Richard Taylor, below, a disabled Viet- 
nam vet, started in the Louisville Post 
Office as a CMU clerk. He’s now a 
supervisor. 
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Women's program helps overcome stereotypes 


must make sacrifices to get 
ahead,” says Dorothy D. Sharpe, 
the new national program man- 
ager of the Women’s Program. 
One of the stereotypes of wom- 
en, according to Sharpe, is the be- 
lief they won’t move to improve 
their careers. ‘There are other 
stereotypes, and one of the things 
I want to do in my job is to make 
men more aware of them. The 
stereotypes are that women take 
more sick leave, they just want a 
paycheck every two weeks, and 
they don’t want responsibility. 
“But with the economic situa- 
tion today,” she continues, ‘““wom- 
en realize they have to work to- 
ward retirement, and, therefore, 


i ‘m always telling women they 


they’re more career-oriented rather 
than job-oriented.” 

Sharpe intends to focus on sev- 
eral areas in her new job. One is 
conducting career awareness con- 
ferences throughout the country, 
giving the approximately 60 wom- 
en’s program managers and coordi- 
nators a chance to identify women 
with potential. 

Another is “enhancing the 
knowledge of women so they can 
move up. We can do this by focus- 
ing on higher level details for them, 
through the Headquarters/ Field 
Interchange Program, officer-in- 
charge, and other temporary 
assignments.” 

Sharpe, who started her govern- 
ment career as a ward clerk ina 


Dorothy Sharpe, the new national Women’s program manager. 
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Detroit hospital, moved to the Post 
Office Dept. in the old Memphis 
Region as a clerk-steno. She has 
moved up through the ranks, in- 
cluding stints as an EEO investi- 
gator, acting sectional center direc- 
tor of Employee and Labor Rela- 
tions in Huntsville, AL, and Wom- 
en’s Program head for the South- 
ern Region prior to coming to 
Washington. 

“There’s no question that there 
are opportunities for women in the 
Postal Service,” she says. “The 
jobs are there; it’s just a question 
of identifying high-potential wom- 
en and further developing them to 
compete.” 

Presently, about 25% of the 
work force is female (174,000), but 
only 12.2%, or 6,500, of them are 
in EAS 15 positions or above. “I’m 
concerned about that figure,” 
Sharpe says. “I want to increase 
the number for all women.” 

She’s also concerned that at pres- 
ent there is only one black woman 
and no Hispanic women in the 
PCES (Postal Career Executive 
Service) category, and she plans 
to work with the 12 black women 
currently on the PCES candidate 
list. 


Sharpe, who is 42, sees herself 
moving beyond her present EAS 
24 job. “I want to eventually be- 
come a district director of E&LR 
or hold a similar position in a large 
sectional center, and I think the 
opportunity is there."’ 

Although becoming Postmaster 
General is not part of her ambi- 
tion, Sharpe thinks the possibility 
exists for a female PMG some day. 
“But I don’t think it will be soon, 
although I never thought we’d see 
a woman Assistant Postmaster 
General.” One of her higher-level 
managers, Nancy George, is APMG 
Employee Relations. @ 
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DON'T BE A 
DEAD HERO 


‘Only the pull of a 
trigger finger separates 
robbery from homicide.’ 


adison, MS: Two assailants 
rw abducted rural carrier Martha 

Woods, drove her to a remote 
area where she was raped, stabbed 
and shot. Two suspects were ar- 
rested, convicted and sentenced to 
life for murder, 25 years consecu- 
tive for armed postal robbery, and 
two 15-year concurrent terms for 
kidnapping and forcible rape. 

On Feb. 21, 1980, five men com- 
mitted an armed robbery at the 
Vernon Park Finance Station in 
Philadelphia, PA. Six postal cus- 
tomers and five postal employees 
were held at gunpoint and robbed 


of approximately $219 of their own 
money. The postal loss was $534.13 
in cash. The five suspects were 
arrested, entered guilty pleas to 
several felony charges, and sen- 
tenced to prison terms ranging 
from four to 10 years. 

On Mar. 28, 1980, during an 
armed robbery, the acting station 
manager and a carrier at the 
Bonanza Station in Las Vegas, NV, 
had their hands bound behind their 
backs and tape placed over their 
mouth, nose and eyes. Postal losses 
were $300 in cash and $1,962.07 
in stamp stock. The robber was 
arrested, convicted and sentenced 
to a nine-year prison term. 

The mail has always been a 
tempting target for criminal viola- 
tors. Attacks on Pony Express 
riders, stage coach robberies by 
Wild West outlaws, daring mail 
train holdups, and the notorious 
gangsters of the 1920s and 30s 


continued 








preyed on the mails and postal 
employees. They have all disap- 
peared, but crime today is just as 
serious. 

The targets of these crimes are 
city and rural postal facilities, vehi- 
cles transporting maii, and individ- 
ual employees, primarily letter 
carriers. 

According to the Inspection Serv- 
ive, in fiscal year 1980 five postal 
employees and one customer were 
killed during postal robberies. 


last year were solved, and inspec- 
tors solved 61% of all robberies, 
the highest percentage for any 
year. This figure far exceeds the 
national law enforcement city rob- 
bery solution rate of 25%. 

In an effort to alert and educate 
postal employees about what to do 
in a robbery or assault situation, 
the Inspection Service has devel- 
oped a Crime Prevention Program 
to complement its investigative 
efforts. In the months ahead, most 





is the highest of all 


priorities’ 





Several other employees were se- 
riously injured and a supervisor 
murdered in an on-duty assault. 

Reflecting on robberies and as- 
saults, Chief Postal Inspector 
Kenneth H. Fletcher says, “The 
safety of people is the highest of 
all priorities. 1 am concerned over 
the violent trend in these offenses.” 

When a crime is committed 
against a postal employee or ina 
postal facility, the Inspection 
Service gears up its resources and 
pulls out all the stops in an effort 
to solve it. 

“The greatest deterrent to crime 
against postal employees that I 
know of is to go after people who 
commit such crime with everything 
we've got,” says Fletcher. “And it 
pays off.” 

All of the homicides committed 


postal employees will see a slide 
presentation telling them how they 
can help prevent robberies or as- 
saults and what to do in case they 
become a victim of one of these 
crimes. This issue of Postal Life 
carries two reprints—* Carrier 
Robbery/ Assault” and “Post 
Office Robbery” —as aids in this 
crime prevention program. 

Chief Inspector Fletcher empha- 
sizes that postal people should not 
jeopardize their personal safety in 
robbery situations. “Don’t try to 
be a hero,” he says. ““You may end 
up being a dead one. 

“Usually when a robbery occurs, 
only the pull of a trigger finger 
separates it from homicide. 

“ Also, it’s important not to 
panic. Your fear might provoke the 
assailant.” 


Another important thing, Fletch- 
er adds, is to keep your wits about 
you and, without being obvious 
about it, try and get a good mental 
picture of the robber or assailant. 
That way you can help the Inspec- 
tion Service. 

In the meantime, the Inspection 
Service continues to pursue crimi- 
nals in order to protect the lives of 
postal employees and postal prop- 
erty. 

For a number of months, for 
instance, inspectors conducted an 
intensive investigation of several 
motor vehicle service robberies in 
the Indianapolis area. Information 
from a confidential informant 
identified two men as suspects. It 
was also learned they were plan- 
ning another such robbery at the 
Eastgate Station in Indianapolis. 


On Sept. 26, 1980, an undercover 
inspector replaced the regular 
MVS driver. The suspects, armed 
with .38 caliber revolvers, ap- 
proached the rear dock when the 
inspector/driver entered the sta- 
tion to pick up the official remit- 
tance. A group of inspectors moved 
in and arrested the robbers without 
incident. 


One of the two suspects had 
previously beén employed by the 
Postal Service in Indianapolis for 
three months in 1971 as a clerk and 
for eight months in 1978-79 as an 
MVS driver. He resigned on both 
occasions for personal reasons. 

Both suspects have been charged 
with post office robbery and are 
currently undergoing psychiatric 
examination. 


“The Inspection Service's prior- 
ity,” says Fletcher, “is to prevent 
robberies from occurring in the 
first place. Due to the vastness of 
the postal system, however, it is 
not possible to eliminate all points 
of vulnerability. The best deterrent 
has been, and continues to be, the 
swift arrest and successful prose- 
cution of offenders.” @ 
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here was nothing nicer, no 

better feeling than when the 

man started to breathe again. 
This was a great moment for me. It 
seemed like we had been working 
for hours when it was just min- 
utes,” recalls Gladys Ward, one of 
four people who saved the life of 
a telephone repairman at the New 
York Postal Data Center. 

The quartet, all employed in 
payroll processing, is credited 
with saving Robert Jones’ life when 
he had a seizure. 

“ At first, we thought it was an 
epileptic fit,” says Ward, “but 
when he stopped breathing, we 
thought it might be a heart attack.” 

The four who came to Jones’ 
rescue—Ward, Pedro LaBoy, John 
Barre and Charles Anderson— 
worked in concert to save his life. 

LaBoy forced a spoon into the 
man’s mouth to prevent him from 
swallowing his tongue. He and 
Anderson, a medical technician in 
the Air Force Reserve, loosened 
Jones’ clothing as well. Ward 
started to administer mouth-to- 
mouth resuscitation while Barre 
pumped his heart by pressing down 
rhythmically on his chest. LaBoy 
alternated with Barre in this ma- 
neuver. 

“It was a Monday morning when 
it happened,” Ward recalls. “Sud- 
denly I heard this thud and 
scream.” 

The four employees quickly 
went to Jones’ assistance. 

“When it comes to helping some- 
one, you just do something; it’s 
human nature to help,” says LaBoy 
in describing his reason for attend- 


tale 


<p> 


ing to the telephone repairman. 
“The one thing on everyone’s mind 
was that he needed us. It’s the least 
that one human being can expect 
from another.” 

As for Barre, he says, “You do 
what you have to do. Knowing 
what to do made me go to his as- 
sistance.” Barre has had CPR 
(cardio-pulminary resuscitation) 
training. 

Flying Medevac (Medical Evacu- 
ation) with the Air Force Reserve 
made it natural for Anderson to be 
at Jones’ side. 

While the four were aiding the 
stricken man, another employee 
rushed in to the nearby Medical 
Unit to summon help. 

While the life-saving episode in 
the middle of a busy PDC office is 
unusual, the data center is making 
plans to deal with any type of 
medical emergency that may occur. 
The PDC will soon begin training 
55 people in CPR/First Aid. 

“A good CPR/First Aid training 
program is preventive medicine for 
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Standing, left to right, Pedro LaBoy, John 
Barre and Charles Anderson. Seated, 
Gladys Ward. They saved a life. 
tragedy,” says Anthony Cardon, 
New York PDC safety officer. “It 
can buy time—those first few criti- 
cal minutes before a medical team 
arrives.” 

Those who complete the two- 
day, 16-hour course, says Cardon, 
will be issued identifying tags for 
their photo ID badges. 

After the PDC incident was over 
and Jones had been taken to a 
nearby hospital, LaBoy, Ward, 
Barre and Anderson returned to 
their desks and went back to work 
as if nothing out of the ordinary 
had happened. & 





CPR=ABC 


MM: people wonder what to do 

when someone collapses. Cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation should be 
done by someone trained in this tech- 
nique. The training requires a pre- 
scribed course. Only individuals who 
are certified should perform this tech- 
nique. 

Learning CPR is not difficult; basic 
CPR is as simple as A, B, C—for Air- 
way, Breathing and Circulation. 

If a person collapses, determine if 
the victim is conscious. If he or she is 
not conscious, shout for help. Get 
someone trained in the technique to 
help; do not undertake CPR other- 
wise. 


The procedure includes opening 
the airway by lifting up the neck (or 
chin) gently with one hand while 
pushing down on the forehead with 
the other to tilt the head back. Once 
the airway is open, determine if the 
victim is breathing. 


If still not breathing, the best way 
to provide rescue breathing is by using 
the mouth-to-mouth technique. You 
may also have to provide artificial cir- 
culation in addition to rescue breath- 
ing. Artificial circulation involves ex- 
ternal cardiac compression (applying 
rhythmic pressure on the lower half 
of the victim's breastbone).@ 
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wenty-eight years of hoping, 
T wondering, and searching came 
to a happy end last April when 
Gerri Nelsen, a part-time clerk in 
the McAllister, MT, Post Office, 
was united after 47 years with her 
two brothers and two sisters. 

Born in the 1930s to a woman 
who had two other young children 
and whose husband had deserted 
the family, Gerri’s natural mother, 
Maxine Rose, gave her up for 
adoption to a couple in Brigham 
City, UT. 

“T always wondered who my 
real mother was,” Gerri recalls. “I 
wanted desperately to see her.” 

Gerri’s search began in earnest 
in 1952 when she and her husband 
were packing to move to a differ- 
ent apartment in Brigham City. She 
came across a small blue box that 
once had contained a baby bracelet. 

Tugging at the tab which held 
the lining in place, she uncovered 
an adhesive tape hospital band 
carrying her birthdate and the 
name “Maxine Rose.” 

“There’s no way of knowing 
how the tape got in the box,” Gerri 
says, “but I like to think that my 
mother put it there, hoping that 
some day I would be able to find 
my family. 

“And, I was more determined 
than ever to do just that. For the 
next several years, I looked up all 
the genealogical and census records 
I could get my hands on, but none 
of them contained information on 
a Maxine Rose. And, they told me 
that my adoption records were 

sealed.” 
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‘It's not every day 
that you get together 
with a sister 


Gerri’s disappointment and frus- 
tration eventually gave way to 
some discouragement. “But, I was 
never totally discouraged,” she 
says. “I always had the feeling that 
eventually I would find my 
family.” 

Although it first appeared to be 
a bad break, her first good bit of 
news came in 1979. When she 
applied for a passport so that she 
and her husband could visit his 
native Norway, the passport office 
told her that she would have to 
present a birth certificate—which 
she, of course, did not have. 


She prevailed upon the court, 
however, to have her adoption 
records opened so that she could 
obtain proof of her birth and citi- 
zenship. There, on her birth certifi- 
cate, she found her natural 
mother’s full name, Maxine Kippen 
Rose. 


That information rekindled her 
search. She pressed on and found 
the birthdates of her brother, Budd, 
and her sister, Bonnie, in records 
kept by the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints. Then, she 
found Budd’s marriage certificate 
which was witnessed by Maxine 
Slaymaker, indicating that her 
mother had remarried. 

Soon, sadly, she discovered that 
her mother had died in 1952, just 
before her 41st birthday. 


“T wanted to end the search then 
and there,” Gerri recalls. “When I 
learned that my mother was dead, 
as much as I regretted the fact that 


Bonnie Sutphin, standing, and Gerri 
Nelsen discovered they have a lot in 
common. 


you never knew you had’ 


I had never been able to see her or 
spend even a few moments with 
her, I did feel some relief in know- 
ing that my mother was not in 
need of anything and that she was 
not in pain. 

That would have been the incon 
clusive end of Gerri’s odyssey if 
one of her sons hadn’t uncovered 
Budd Rose’s telephone number in 
Salt Lake City and besieged her to 
call him, to make just one more 
effort. That was a year ago. 

“So, finally, I did make the call. 
I told Budd that I was doing some 
genealogy work about Maxine 
Kippen Rose Slaymaker. When he 
pressed me for reasons, I hesi- 
tantly, fearfully, told him that she 
was my mother... .” 

Ten seconds later, Budd said 
matter-of-factly, “Then you’d be 
my sister.” Later, Budd called their 
sister, Bonnie Sutphin, to tell her 
about Gerri; and an aunt, Nadine 
Lindquist of Salt Lake City, con- 
firmed the story. 

Gerri later learned that she had 
another half-brother, Alvin Slay- 
maker, of Murray, UT, and a half- 
sister, Joyce Hendrickson of 
Anaheim, CA. 

Over the next several weeks, 
Gerri and Bonnie, a clerk in the 
downtown office of the Salt Lake 
City Post Office, corresponded and 
eventually planned the April i9 
reunion in that city. 

“We were all a little anxious 
and frightened,” Bonnie recalls. 
“It’s not every day that you get 
together with a sister you never 


knew you had.” 

“Intellectually, I immediately 
believed that Gerri was our sister, 
but emotionally, it hit me when we 
finally saw her. I was awed by the 
similarities between her and our 
mother, the identical hairlines and 
hands. 

“ All of our anxiety melted as 
soon as we were together. Gerri 
and her husband are marvelous 
people. We all stay in touch now, 
and over Memorial Day weekend, 
we went to McAllister to visit 
them.” 

As it turned out, Gerri and 
Bonnie share many things in com- 
mon, including their Postal Service 
careers, similar hairdos and glasses, 
interest in reading literature and 
dabbling in poetry, and evaluations 
by their respective postmasters. 

Postmaster Charlotte Johnson in 
McAllister says that “Gerri is a 
wonderful worker and very con- 
genial person. Everyone in the 
community was so excited and 
pleased when she found her fam- 
ily. We'd been following her search 
for years.” 

Meanwhile, in Salt Lake City, 
former Postmaster Charles Losasso 
says that Bonnie “does an outstand- 
ing job. She is very highly thought 
of by employees and supervisors 
alike. She is a real asset to the 
Postal Service.” 

Today, Gerri still marvels at the 
thrill of finding her real family. “I 
believe that my mother never gave 
up hope that her family would all 
be together one day.@ 
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Rigorous management program offers one way to get ahead 








Richard Schall, a fo 


an orientation session in Headquarters 


y all accounts the Management 
ia Associate Program is what you 
make of it. 

“It gave me a chance to see the 
country, meet different people, and 
be exposed to different ideas,” 
says Walter O’Tormey, whose ex- 
perience as an MA led to his ap- 
pointment as manager of distribu- 
tion in Wilmington, DE. 

“It shows you the total, inte- 
grated whole of the Postal Service 
from a perspective you can never 
get from a single job,” says Linda 
Deaktor, a former MA who is now 


ormer Management Associate, addresses a group of new recruits during 


manager of customer services in 
Venice, CA. 

“I want to learn what the Postal 
Service is about and where I belong 
in it,” says new MA Linda Sanchez 
of her expectations about the 
program. 

The Management Associate Pro- 
gram is meant to be all these things 
and more. The successor to the 
Management Intern Program 
started in 1966, it officially came 
into being in 1971 when the Postal 
Service was reorganized. Though 
the name of the program has 
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changed over the years, its mission 
has remained the same. 

The program is designed to 
develop the management potential 
of a select group—one in 50 appli- 
cants is accepted—by providing 
hands-on experience with all as- 
pects of postal operations. This 
demands both flexibility and 
mobility. 

MAs change jobs every four 
months, moving quickly into mid- 
level management positions and 
assuming progressively greater 
responsibility with each new as- 





signment. During the three-year 
program, the typical MA moves 
five times and holds 12 different 
jobs. It is a high-risk and high-re- 
ward setting. 

“I am where I am today because 
of the MA program,” says 
O’Tormey, who completed the 
course in 1977. “They said I would 
be given the opportunity to prove 
myself and at the end of the rain- 
bow would be the chance to com- 
pete with other postal managers 
and make my career.” 

O’Tormey began his career 14 
years ago as a clerk in the post 
office of his native Philadelphia. He 
worked his way through school, 
earning a degree in business ad- 
ministration from St. Joseph’s 
University in 1970. He was 
working on his master’s degree 
when he was accepted into the 
MA program. 

“I consider myself very lucky,” 
says O’Tormey. “I was one of only 
six from the Eastern Region to be 
accepted by the program that year.” 

From 1973 to 1977—the pro- 
gram then lasted four years—the 
Postal Service gave O’Tormey the 
chance he had wanted to see the 
United States. “I did a lot of 
traveling, met a lot of people, and 
faced a lot of challenges, just as 
I’d been told I would.” 

At first it was hard. “Some man- 
agers seemed wary of placing 
young people in responsible posi- 
tions. Maybe it was the lack of 
gray hair. But I think the ones who 
entered the program years ago 
proved themselves and later arriv- 
als are reaping the rewards.” 

When O’Tormey entered the 
program, graduates were more 
likely to be found in staff positions 
in Headquarters than in manage- 
ment jobs in the field. O’Tormey 
thinks he was one of the first MAs 
in the Eastern Region to wind up 
in mail processing. 

Today, former Management 
Associates and Management 


Interns may be found almost any- 
where. More than 200 men and 
women have completed the pro- 
gram and gone on to mid-level 

or higher management positions 
throughout the Postal Service. The 
ranks of graduates include regional 
directors, Headquarters office di- 
rectors, district directors and man- 
agers, sectional center directors 
and managers, and an Assistant 
Postmaster General. 

This diversity reflects the major 
purpose of the program: to assure 
an influx of innovative managers 
who learn first-hand what it takes 
to move the mail and how to trans- 
late that knowledge into action. 
The program is a resource for the 
Postal Service and an educational 
opportunity for its participants. 
And like any educational opportu- 
nity, it sometimes leads people 
down career paths they would not 
otherwise have thought to pursue. 

Linda Deaktor is a case in point. 
She was energetic and hard work- 
ing, but wasn’t sure what to make 
of her potential before she became 

an MA. 
Deaktor majored in sociology at 
Brandeis University and did volun- 


“and still am.” 

Upon graduation from Brandeis 
in 1968, she went to the West Coast 
to look for work and landed a job 
as a letter carrier in San Francisco. 
A year later, she returned to the 
East Coast and earned a master’s 
degree in education at Harvard 
University. 

“I found that people weren’t in 
the market for people like me even 
though I was told I had a good edu- 
cation,” Deaktor says. In 1971, she 
rejoined the Postal Service as a 
letter carrier and eventually as- 
sumed the additional responsibili- 
ties of an ad hoc EEO counselor. 

“Yet, I felt 1 should be doing 
something else with my educational 
background. By chance I took a 
course in organizational behavior 
and something finally clicked. I 
began to see my relationship to the 
organization, to understand the 
management superstructure and 
the employee substructure.” 

Deaktor decided to aim for a 
management position in the Postal 
Service and applied for the MA 
program. She was then a grade 5 
and put her odds of being accepted 
at “one in 700.” 


¢ 


‘| felt | was in a rut 
and not realizing my 


potential’ 
—Linda Sanchez 


SAM TSUNODA 
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teer work during her summers 

and spare time—in Israel ona 
kibbutz, in Mississippi in a teacher 
training program funded by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
and in Massachusetts tutoring chil- 
dren and serving as educational 
liasion to the community. “I was 
very cause oriented,” she says, 


Much to her surprise, she was in- 
vited to join the program in 1978. 
Her assignments as an MA were 

rigorous: 12-hour workdays were 
not uncommon and the constant 
job changes and moves to new loca- 
tions proved to be a strain. But in 
the process, she ended her search 


for a work identity. 
continued 








“It’s the field that makes the mail 
move and I like meeting that chal- 
lenge. I thought I wouldn’t like 
being involved in operations, but 
I find it exciting and fulfilling. The 
MA program gave me that.” 

Where MAs wind up—“place 
out” in program lingo—is to a large 
extent a matter of personal prefer- 
ence. An MA can compete for any 
vacancy in the Postal Service, but 
is not guaranteed anything. 

The lack of guarantees doesn’t 
faze MAs. By definition, they are 
self-starters who set high goals for 
themselves, who enter the program 
knowing that it will give them a 
chance to learn by doing and thus 
equip them to compete for high- 
level positions. They view the pro- 
gram as a means to an end rather 
than an end in itself. 


MAs’ more specific expectations 
vary. There are only two things all 
MAs seem to have in common: 
they think their chances of getting 
into the program in the first place 
are slim, yet they have confidence 
in their ability to shape the future 
to their liking. 

Linda Sanchez is typical in both 
respects. She was immediately in- 
terested in the MA program when 


day of work at the post office, “One 


day I'll be a somebody here.” 
That was a highly unusual ex- 

pectation for a woman in Guam in 

1967. “The culture is Spanish 


rut and not realizing my potential. 
And I wanted to know what was 
going on that I was missing out 


Now on her first assignment in 


‘| began to see my 
relationship to the 


organization... 


Linda Deaktor 
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and men are very macho,” says 
Sanchez. “Women hesitate to take 
leadership roles.” 

But that did not deter Sanchez. 
She says, “I was the oldest of 15 
children and had always known 
responsibility.” She worked her 
way up from a clerk to a grade 15 
supervisory position, acquiring 
along the way a husband, three 
children, and a degree in business 
administration from the University 
of Guam. 

Sanchez considered her decision 
to try for a slot in the MA program 


‘1am where | am 
today because of 
the MA program’ 


a 


she read about it in a Postal Bulle- 
tin but said to herself, ““They’d 
never take anyone from Guam.” 
She nonetheless determined to 
take a shot at it, remembering that 
she'd said to herself on her first 


—Walter O'Tormey 
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carefully, knowing it would entail 
moving the whole family. But 
everyone agreed it was the right 
thing to do. “I knew there was no 
chance for upward mobility on 
Guam,” she says. “I felt I was ina 


Sacramento, CA, Sanchez finds 
working in a large post office a 
revelation. “I was nonplussed by 
the size at first, so many people and 
so many things going on at once. 
But people have cooperated and 
made me feel a part of it.” 

Sanchez has found, however, 
that being an MA is not without 
its drawbacks. “People think you're 
a whiz kid when they hear you're 
an MA, and that’s not true, though 
in some ways it is a positive moti- 
vation. And sometimes people 
resent you because they know if 
you're an MA you're shooting for 
the top.” 

The goal Sanchez is shooting for 
is a position at the director level in 
Honolulu. “I tend to lean toward 
mail processing,” she says. “I like 
it and there aren’t enough women 
in the field. But at the moment, I’m 
most concerned about learning all 
I can. I feel I have to make it for 
all the future MAs with a family 
life. I know I can do it. I plan to do 
the best I can.” @ 


Vacancies in the Management Asso- 
ciate Program are announced in the 
Postal Bulletin. If you think you might 
be interested in the program, be sure 
to check the Postal Bulletin for details 
on eligibility requirements and appli- 
cation procedures. 





What’s in a word? 


“valentine” in the post office 

has nothing to do with love. It’s 

a collection box test card deliv- 
ery supervisors use to assure boxes 
are collected and at proper times. 

But the postal valentine is among 
the many colorful words in the par- 
lance of the post office. 

And everything from accommo- 
dation pouch to ZIP match is de- 
fined in the latest edition of the 
“Glossary of Postal Terms.” 

First published in 1974, the glos- 
sary has been updated three times 
to reflect the evolving language of 
the postal world, for the Postal 
Service, though steeped in tradi- 
tion, is able to change with the 
times. 

The purpose of the glossary is 
to help new employees better 
understand the terms used in mov- 
ing the mail, and to benefit those 
postal veterans who may not have 
caught “the latest word.” 

The definitions in the 92-page 
book—available through the area 
supply centers—are necessarily 
broad. And they are not intended 
to be precise legal definitions, but 
rather descriptions of what these 
terms generally mean in postal 
parlance. 

For example, a “bull’s-eye” is an 
all-purpose dating stamp—a device 
for imprinting name of city, branch 
or station, and date on registry and 
parcel post work. 

And when you “dress the rack,” 
you're hanging empty sacks or 
pouches on the distributing rack. 
Dressing the rack has a colorful 
alternative, as well: “hang the 
rack.” 

A “hot case” is a special distribu- 
tion case in a delivery unit for last- 
minute sorting of mail the carrier 
collects enroute. A “hot house,” 
on the other hand, is a place for 
separating and dispatching pref- 


erential mail. 

Then there’s “jack-pot/jumbo.” 
It has nothing to do with winning 
in Las Vegas or Atlantic City. 
Rather, it refers to mail for distant 
separations that the clerk masses 
together in one box or sack because 
there is no room in the case or rack. 
It’s distributed when space is 
available. 

There’s also the “non-personnel 
office” (an office having USPS- 
owned vehicles but no vehicle 
maintenance facility) and the “no 
office” (used principally in mail 
schedules and in listing points tra- 
versed by highway contract routes 
to indicate that the point has no 
post office). 

A “red man/money man” is a 
register clerk, and a “red run” is 
an assignment to handle registered 
mail. 

A “saratoga” has nothing to do 
with a city in Upstate New York or 
a famous film many years ago 
called “Saratoga Trunk.” In the 
post office, it’s a large satchel used 
for collections. @ 





est yourself on how well you 
know postal jargon. Here are 


T 


10 terms found in the glossary. 
The answers appear on page 31. 


1. A-label service 

. Balloon 

Bum 

Dis 

. Firm Holdout Service 
. Keyboard sort 

. Mixed city 

. Postique 

. Shakeout 
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. Unzipped 




















The winners: A smiling Bill Dotson of 
Lakeland, FL, indicates his top ranking 
among NPGA contenders while, below, 
NPOGA winner Ed Kaminski (standing), 
runner up Fabian Fall (right) and low net 
champ Roy Gilbert (left) show off their 
trophies. Toni Welch placed first in the 
ladies’ division 














he action is smooth and the com- 

petition friendly as postal putters 

annually shed their mailbags for 
golf bags at one of two major postal 
golfing events. The National Postal 
Golf Assn. and the National Post Of- 
fice Golf Assn. each sponsor annual 
tournaments for golfers of any caliber. 
They invite all employees and their 
families to compete or just enjoy the 
fun surrounding a four-day getaway at 
a major vacation resort. 

These photos show postal competi- 
tors at the NPOGA’s 1980 tournament 
held at Pennsylvania’s Pocono Her- 
shey Resort and at the NPGA event at 
Host Farm in Lancaster, PA. 

Interested in participating this year? 
Write NPGA at 22698 Bermuda Way, 
Boca Raton, FL 33433 or NPOGA, 
543A Chestnut St., Emmaus, PA 
18049.8 




















Eva Holley, a clerk from Plantation, FL, uses body English to coax a shot into the cup. 


Far left, worm’s-eye view shows Jim Fair, 
of Freeport, PA, putting during the NPOGA 
tournament at Pocono Hershey Resort 

as, left, Alvin Hart of Auburndale, FL 
“kicks off” a round at Host Farm. 
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iscal 1980 was a banner year 
F for the Postal Service.” That's 
how Postmaster General 
William F. Bolger described the 12- 
month period as he released the 
“Annual Report of the Postmaster 
General Fiscal 1980” early last 
month. 
These are some of the significant 
gains chalked up during the year: 
® Mail volume increased by 6.5 
billion pieces—the largest increase 
for any single year in postal his- 
tory. Total volume for the year was 
106.3 billion, representing increases 
in all classes of mail. 
® Productivity rose 5.5%, bet- 
tering our goal of 3% and far 
exceeding the postal productivity 
rate of any other country. U.S. 
postal productivity has improved 
34% since Fiscal 1970. 
© For the first time in 14 years, 
parcel post volume increased—up 
2.4%—symbolic of the progress 
the Postal Service is making in ef- 
forts to be competitive with United 


Parcel Service and other package 
delivery services. 

© The Postal Service’s federal 
subsidy declined $92 million, and 
the subsidy accounted for only 4% 
of our total budget compared to 
25% a decade ago. 


“Our performance during the 
year,” said the PMG, “was, in 
many ways, superior to that of all 
prior years—eclipsing even that of 
Fiscal 1979 when we produced our 
first annual operating surplus in 
34 years. 

“We did show a fiscal year deficit 
of $306 million, but that was con- 
siderably below the $600 million 
deficit we expected. 

“Placing the FY 1980 loss against 
the $470 million surplus of Fiscal 
1979, it is apparent that the Postal 
Service is at last achieving the 
break-even goal set for it by the 
1970 Postal Reorganization Act.” 

The Postmaster General attrib- 
uted the volume gains in all classes 
of mail to three things. “We are 
providing incentives to mailers to 
help us bring down mail processing 
costs; we are adapting services to 
fit the needs of the mail-using 
public; and, very importantly, we 
have finally entered an era of rate 
stability.” 

An example of the value of 
mailer incentives can be seen in the 
amount of First-Class Mail custom- 
ers presorted in Fiscal 1980—up 


41% toa total of 6.8 billion pieces. 

At the same time, our special 
services jumped sharply, too. For 
instance, Express Mail volume rose 
43% in the year and revenue 
jumped 38%. 

“But our ‘boom year’—for that 
is what it was—would not have 
been possible were it not for our 
long-term policy of bringing stabil- 
ity to rate-making,” Bolger said. 
When the new rate package goes 
into effect this spring it will mean 
the Postal Service has gone nearly 
three years during which rates 
remained stable, a notable achieve- 
ment in a period of recession and 
record inflation. 

“Since 85% of all postal ex- 
penses are linked to the Postal 
Service payroll,” the PMG added, 
“the final product at the bargain- 
ing table will directly influence 
how long the new rate adjustments 
can remain in place. 

“Another factor that will have 
great impact on our ability to hold 
rates at reasonable levels will be 
the success of our efforts to auto- 
mate letter mail processing.” @ 








KEEPING POSTED 


Are you a runner? If so, would you like to help defend 
the title awarded to last year’s National Champs—the U.S. 
Postal Service? Last August, a team of nine postal men 
and women from three offices in the Western Region— 
San Jose, CA; Pleasanton, CA; and Albuquerque, N¥— 
competed in the Corporate Cup Relays at Stanford Uni- 
versity in Palo Alto, CA. The relays were established in 
1979 to provide an opportunity for employees from com- 
panies and non-profit organizations to compete against 
each other in various running relay events. The Postal! 
Service won the national crown by defeating teams in its 
division representing other government and non-profit 
organizations—including the City of Austin, TX; the State 
of California; Stanford; and the Environmental Protection 
Agency. Relay events range from 440 yards to 10,000 
meters, and the 1981 meet—to be held at Stanford—will 
be June 27 and 28. Regional qualifying meets will be held 
at locations throughout the country. For further informa- 
tion, contact Jim Mercurio, P.O. Box 26413, Albuquerque, 
NM 87125, or his brother, John Mercurio, 1212 Miller Ave., 
San Jose, CA 95129. 


INTELPOST—the high-speed international electronic 
postal service—is now available between the U.S. and 
London, England. The Postal Service initially offered the 
service in Sept. 1980 from Washington, DC, and New 
York City to Toronto, Canada. Postal Headquarters in 
Washington and the World Trade Center in New York City 
serve as the U.S. transmitting and receiving centers. The 
Postal Service uses highly sophisticated equipment to 
scan letters and documents and to convert their contents 
into electronic signals which are relayed to Canada via 
land lines. The messages to London are directed to 
Toronto where a switching arrangement ailows transmis- 
sion via satellite to England. The cost for the service in 
the U.S. is $5 per message page. 


Here are some excerpts from a recent letter to the 
editor of the Arizona Republic, a Phoenix, AZ, newspaper: 
‘| see by a little box on the lower front page of the Sunday 
edition that prices are going up. No complaint, even 
though that Sunday newsstand price will reflect a 50% 
increase. Rising costs, particularly newsprint, is the cul- 
prit you say. Now, the next time the post office raises the 
postal rates, try to treat it in the same manner—just a 
short statement with no editorializing about the service. 
Their increase also will be necessitated by rising costs, 
particularly labor. Unless you can promise a bigger and 
better newspaper for your extra quarter, don’t knock the 
post office . . ."’ "Nuff said. 


More people like us than ever before. That's the con- 
clusion of the latest semi-annual attitude survey the 
Marketing Services Div. in Customer Services has con- 
ducted since April 1973. The scientific sampling of 
approximately 1,000 people showed that 81% of the 
general public has a favorable attitude toward the Postal 
Service—3% higher than six months earlier. Ratings for 
service provided as a sender of mail were 49% favorable 
in October 1980 vs. 44% in April 1980. Ratings of service 
provided as a receiver of mail follow the same pattern: 
53% favorable in October 1980 vs. 48% six months 
earlier. 


We've taken a giant step toward full operation in early 
1982 of the Electronic Computer Originated Mail service 
(E-COM). USPS recently awarded a multi-year contract 
to RCA Government Systems Div., Camden, NJ, to develop 
and install the advanced electronic message system. The 
system, when implemented, will permit large-volume 
mailers to transmit computer-generated messages via 
telecommunications common carriers to 25 serving post 
offices strategically located around the country, assuring 
two-day delivery anywhere in the continental United 
States. The 25 SPOs are: Boston; New York City; Philadel- 
phia; Washington, DC; Pittsburgh; Richmond, VA; Char- 
lotte, NC; Atlanta; Nashville, TN; Orlando, FL; Dallas; San 
Antonio; New Orleans; Cincinnati; Chicago; Detroit; 
Milwaukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City, MO; St. Louis; 
Denver; Phoenix; Seattle; San Francisco; and Los 
Angeles 


Area maintenance technicians often have interesting 
stories to tell. Clyde D. Woody, a Madison, WI, area main- 
tenance technician, spins this narrative about a colleague. 
‘He had to work on a post office safe,’’ Woody relates, 
“and as he (told) the story to me, the interesting part was 
that on just a one-day job several different types of 
transportation were involved. The sequence was as 
follows: Drove to a post office in government vehicle (1) 
parked and took his tool box. Rode to airport in mail 
truck (2). Flew in small plane (3) to island. Went from 
airport to post office in wagon (4) pulled by team of 
horses. Repaired safe and received phone call from main- 
land that the plane would not be back that day due to 
weather. Made plans to stay over. Received another call 
that there was a short opening and plane was on way 
and to get right out to airport. Postmaster on island got the 
fire truck (5) to take him to airport due to limited time. 
Flew back to mainland airport. Took taxi (6) back to post 
office where his government vehicle was parked. Then 
drove back to his home."’ All in a day's work. 

















Robert L. Hardesty 


he Postal Service's Board of 

Governors has elected Robert 
L. Hardesty Chairman and Hung 
Wai Ching Vice Chairman. Hardes- 
ty, vice chancellor for Administra- 
tion of the University of Texas 
System, succeeded Myron A. 
Wright whose term of office ex- 
pired in December. Ching, a Hono- 
lulu realtor, succeeded Hardesty 
as Vice Chairman. Hardesty, a 
former member of the U.S. Post 
Office Dept. Advisory Board, also 
served as Special Assistant to 
Postmaster General John A. Gro- 
nouski in 1964-65. President Ford 
appointed Hardesty and Ching 
Governors in 1976. @ 


; f you're looking for an unusual 
4 do-it-yourself project, Jud 
Bock, a maintenance control su- 
pervisor for the Omaha, NE, Post 
Office, can tell you how to build 
your own airplane. Bock built one 
and so did his friend, William 
Bouda, a retired superintendent 
of maintenance 

All you need to start, according 
to Bock, is a Burt Rutan ‘“‘varieze” 
(pronounced ‘very easy’’) design 
kit, some epoxy, fiberglass and 
insulation-type foam. ‘Following 
directions carefully,’’ he says, “in 
about 3% years you should have 

















Hung Wai Ching 


a rear-mounted engine plane with 
a top speed of 180 mph that gets 
38 miles per gallon of gas.”’ 

The motivating force in building 
his plane was Bock's desire to fly 
to Oshkosh, WI, during the 
“world’s largest annual gathering 
of Eagles” (a group of flying en- 
thusiasts), where he got the idea 
for his project on a previous visit. 
‘My wife, Mona, supported me in 
the endeavor, cheering me up 
when | became discouraged,” says 
Bock. ‘‘Bill (Bouda) was helpful 
too in a competitive sort of way.” 

After Bock transferred finished 
components from the family ga- 
rage to Millard Airport, just outside 
Omaha, his plane finally spread its 
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wings on Christmas Eve 1979 and 
was ready for a test flight. Painted 
red, white and blue, its number, 
681, is the same as Omaha's ZIP 
Code and its name is Zipper. 
Bock has been a licensed pilot 
for 11 years. So, having satisfied 
all FAA requirements, he set out 
for Oshkosh last August with Mona 
in the other seat. But bad weather 
grounded them 40 miles short of 
their goal and after two days of 
rain they returned to Omaha. 
‘‘Maybe next year,”’ he says. @ 


ssembling his hammer and 

saw and some lumber, letter 
carrier Allen Miller set about build- 
ing his son, David, a toy box for 
his first birthday last year. The 
finished product, resembling the 
postal vehicle his daddy drives on 
his park-and-loop route in Lans- 
ing, Mi, now holds David's toy 
collection. 

Miller is well equipped for this 
kind of hobby, having been a con- 
struction worker before he joined 
the Postal Service. 

Using %-in. and Y2-in. scrap 
plywood, Miller put the chassis 
together with finishing nails cov- 
ered with woodfiller. He then ap- 
plied a coat of white and blue 
paint, adding a red mystic tape 
stripe, postal insignia, and black- 
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Allen Miller 


painted wheels and bumper. For 
head and tail lights he glued on 
circles cut from red and yellow 
plastic bottles. The 36-in. x 14-in. 
toy box stands 13-in. high and rolls 
on casters attached to a board 
across the bottom. 

“| started construction work after 
serving three years in the Army,” 
he says. “My wife, Neva, and | 
moved to Lansing frorn Alma, MI, 
to be more centrally located from 
my work. Then | passed the clerk- 
carrier test and after 12 years with 
the Postal Service, we feel we're 
pretty settled 

“I think my son will like wood- 
working as much as | do,” says 
Miller. ‘Whenever I’m building 
something, he gets right in there 
with his own little hammer. But if 
he wants to become a letter carrier 
when he grows up, that’s fine with 
me, too.” @ 


tacy Hill says teaching young- 

} sters karate builds character— 
his as well as theirs. 

Hill is a letter carrier at the 
Normandy Branch in Miami, FL. 
Each evening after work he and 
Dade County police officer Rod 
Dowston meet at Opa-Locka’s 
Sherbondy Park where they train 
about 50 eager neighborhood 





youngsters in the art of self- 
defense. The lessons are free. 

‘‘Most parents in the Opa-Locka 
area are unable to pay for activi- 
ties,”’ says Hill. “The karate les- 
sons give youngsters something 
constructive to do.” 

And all the while they practice 
kicking a bag and looking tough 
they are developing many impor- 
tant attitudes. ‘What we really 
teach the students is how to win in 
all aspects of their lives,”’ Hill 
explains. “Before they learn to 
fight they must understand them- 
selves and how to relate to others. 
Undesirable traits are molded into 
acceptable ones. Arrogance, for 
instance, becomes self-confi- 
dence; timidness, humility. In 
karate there’s no place for the 
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killer instinct, no bullying tactics.” 

Hill has been a carrier for 7 Y2 
years and has a six-year-old son. 
He says he was first attracted to 
karate because of the ‘‘beauty and 
the grace of it."g@ 





Glossary answers: 

1. A-label service—The variation of 
Express Mail Next Day Service that is 
picked up by the addressee at a postal 
facility. 

2. Balloon—Huge sack or pouch of 
mail. 

3. Bum—A bundle of empty sacks or 
pouches. 

4. Dis—Short for distribution at. Used 
in labeling mail for two or more post 
offices that receive mail through the office 
of address. 

5. Firm Holdout Service—Customers 
receiving 50 or more letters per day may 
pick up their mail at the post office once 
a day. There is no charge for this service. 

6. Keyboard sort—To sort mail by 
operating a keyboard. 

7. Mixed city—A dispatch of mail for 
more than one zone in a city. 

8. Postique—Philatelic center. USPS 
trademark. 

9. Shakeout—Emptying mail from 
sacks or pouches. 

10. Unzipped—Uncoded mail. 
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POSTMASTERS 

When an employee moves, please remind that 
person to fill out PS form 1216 (Employee's 
Current Mailing Address) and to submit it to 
the personnel office in the post office where 
he works, making certain the employee's 
Social Security Number and the office's 
finance number are included. Do not send 
change of address to Postal Life 
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